SG  elections  create  lingering  controversy 


By  Mike  Korba 
Editorial  Page  Editor 

With  Jenifer  Benedict  resigning 
from  the  SG  presidency  and  Regina 
Hurst  moving  into  the  position,  the  SG 
senate  will  again  have  to  fill  vacancies. 
Accordingly,  questions  posed  on  how 
the  senate  fills  its  vacancies  seem 
important. 

In  the  Nov.  2  edition  of  The 
Chronicle,  Deborah  Walker  accused  the 


SG  committee  who  questioned  her  of 
being  biased  against  her  because  of  her 
political  beliefs.  Her  attack  specifically 
targeted  the  College  Republicans  on  the 
committee. 

“I  didn’t  think  it  was  appropriate 
questioning,”  said  Walker.  “Other  stu¬ 
dents,  I  surveyed  them  as  they  came  out, 
they  weren’t  asked  the  same  questions.” 

Billie  Jean  Gamble,  who  was  on  the 
senate  selection  committee,  felt  that 
there  was  some  inequity  in  the  question¬ 


ing  of  Walker  as  compared  to  the  other 
candidates.  “They  (some  of  the  senators) 
definitely  put  Debbie  on  the  spot  for  her 
political  views.” 

The  questions  Walker  referred  to 
consisted  of  politically  oriented  ones 
such  as: 

“How  do  you  define  racism?”; 

“Do  you  believe  in  majority  rule?”; 
and 

“Doesn’t  the  Committee  Against 
Racism  (CAR)  have  a  communist  base 


to  it?” 

John  Ratkay,  a  College  Republican 
(CR)  and  one  of  the  questioners  during 
the  senate’s  selection  process,  confirmed 
that  he  asked  the  question  about  CAR’s 
connection  to  communism.  He  felt  it  and 
the  other  questions  posed  to  Walker 
were  appropriate. 

“It  wasn’t  a  job  interview  -  it  was  a 
mini-election,”  with  the  elected  senators 
on  the  committee  acting  for  the  con- 

See  LINGER,  Page  8 


SG  attends  ICHE  Conference 


By  Regina  Hurst 
Staff  Contributor 

Three  members  of  SG 
recently  attended  the  Indiana 
Commission  of  Higher 
Education  (ICHE)  Student 
Leadership  Conference  held  in 
Indianapolis.  In  attendance 
were  SG  President  Regina 
Hurst,  Vice  President  Steve 
Pynakker,  and  Senator  Patrick 
Barnes.  The  focus  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  the  budget  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  next  biennium. 

Commissioner  Clyde  Ingle 
addressed  the  students 
explaining  what  the  ICHE  is 
all  about.  According  to  Ingle, 
the  ICHE  was  created  in  1971 
by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Commission 
is  a  coordinating  agency,  not  a 
governing  board.  Its  purpose 
is  to  plan  and  coordinate 
Indiana’s  state  supported  sys¬ 
tem  of  post-high  school  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  review  both  the 
operating  budget  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  budget  appropriation 
requests  from  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  commission  consists 


of  fourteen  lay  citizens  who 
are  each  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  In  1990  the  legislature 
added  a  student  and  a  faculty 
representative  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  one  year.  The  stu¬ 
dent  representative  position  is 
rotated  between  the  seven 
state  universities.  The  next 
rep.  will  come  from  either 
IVY  Tech  or  Vincennes 
University.  Commission 
members  serve  without  pay. 
The  commission  meets  in  pub¬ 
lic  session  approximately  ten 
times  a  year,  often  over  a  two- 
day  period. 

The  current  budget  propos¬ 
al  was  outlined  by  Robert 
Dinnen,  Assistant  Director  of 
Financial  Affairs.  The 
requested  state  appropriations 
for  the  consolidated  higher 
education  budget  (i.e.  univer¬ 
sity  operating  budget,  univer¬ 
sity  capital  budget,  university 
line  items,  and  state  agencies) 
would  increase  by  19  percent 
over  two  years,  from  $1,015 

See  ICHE,  Page  8 
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Photo  by  Dan  Gescheidler 

Hypnotist  Frederick  Winters  shows  that  being  eight 
months  pregnant  feels  the  same  whether  you're  a  man 
or  a  woman! 

Using  hypnosis,  Winters  convinces  the  volunteer 
subjects  that  they  are,  besides  being  pregnant,  sunning 
themselves  and  applying  suntan  lotion  at  the  beach, 
dancing  on  MTV,  waiting  for  their  beers,  and  singing 
Amazing  Grace!  Makes  you  wonder. 


Assessing  undergraduate  English  and  Philosophy  students 


Dennis  H.  Barbour 


By  Mark  Pool 
Staff  Contributor 

Dennis  H.  Barbour,  acting  chairman 
of  English  and  Philosophy  at  PUC,  out¬ 
lined  his  plan  Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  for 
assessing  undergraduate  students  in  his 
department. 

Schools  must  demonstrate  how  they 
serve  students’  needs.  This  viewpoint, 
he  said,  comes  from  the  North  Central 
Association,  a  federal  agency  charged 
with  approving  funds  to  post-secondary 
schools. 

“Purdue  University  Calumet  is  weak 
in  assessment,”  Barbour  said  as  he 
summed  up  NCA’s  evaluation  of  the 


campus.  Each  department  must  now 
arrive  at  a  method  of  assessing  its  stu¬ 
dent  majors. 

There  are  two  methods  a  department 
can  employ. 

The  first  method  would  require  a 
student  to  take  a  national  exam,  much 
like  the  Graduate  Records  Exam,  prior 
to  graduation. 

This  method,  Barbour  said,  was 
ruled  out  as  too  costly  of  a  student’s 
time  and  money. 

The  second  method  would  require  a 
student  to  compile  pertinent  papers 
from  courses  into  a  portfolio. 

“Portfolios  have  become  the  pre¬ 
dominant  method,”  Barbour  said,  and 


cited  Ball  State  University  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  school  using  this  method. 

There  are  four  major  programs  in 
PUC’s  English  and  Philosophy  depart¬ 
ment:  literature,  writing,  teaching  and 
philosophy. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the 
portfolios  would  be  submitted  at  ran¬ 
dom  sometime  during  the  senior  year  to 
a  faculty  committee  for  review. 

The  portfolios  could  serve  other  pur¬ 
poses  beyond  that  of  degree  require¬ 
ment. 

“We  can  provide  the  portfolios  of 
our. ..students  to  state  legislators,” 

See  ENGLISH,  Page  8 
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ey  said  we  couldn’t  do  it! 

When  we  kicked  off  our  first-ever  campus  capital  campaign  in  De¬ 
cember,  1991,  we  were  told  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  realize 
our  ambitious  goal  of  raising  $5  million. 

Economic  times  were  too  soft  locally,  we  were  warned,  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  return  of  that  sum. 

But  through  the  hard  work  and  encouragement  of  Director  of 
Development  Gary  Edwards,  we  persevered. 

Though  our  Strengthening  the  Partnership  campaign  officially 
ended  June  30,  money  continues  to  come  in.  To  date,  Purdue 
Calumet  has  experienced  a  return  of  some  $7.2  million  in  cam¬ 
paign  gifts. 

How  is  that  money  being  used? 

Some  of  you  may  remember  when  the  campaign  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  we  promoted  it  as  an  opportunity  to  build  a 
greater  Purdue  Calumet  than  state  and  tuition  dollars  alone 
could  support. 

Typically,  the  intent  of  a  capital  campaign  is  to  attract  financial 
support  for  important  institutional  initiatives  that  otherwise  go 
unsupported. 

$2  4-  million  for  scholarships,  aid 

In  our  case,  one  of  those  initiatives  has  been  that  of  increasing 
student  scholarships  and  other  student  assistance.  One  way  we 
hoped  to  do  that  was  by  bolstering  our  endowment  fund.  The 
response  to  that  challenge  has  been  a  net  return  of  more  than 
$2  million — from  which  the  interest  earned  is  generating 
scholarships! 

Outreach  to  business  &  industry 

To  enhance  our  involvement  with  local  business  and  industry,  a 
goal  of  $500,000  was  set  to  establish  a  Resource  Centex.  The 
center  has  been  up  and  running  the  past  two  years. 

Outreach  to  local  educators 

A  $250,000  goal  was  reached  to  help  local  K-12  educators  im¬ 
prove  their  effectiveness,  while  finding  solutions  to  educational 
problems.  A  key  contributor  has  been  the  Napoleon  Hill  Founda¬ 
tion,  whose  funding  is  bringing  the  Positive  Mental  Attitude 
philosophy  to  Hammond  teachers  and,  ultimately,  their  students. 

A  task  force  of  Hammond  teachers 
led  by  Associate  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Rose  Adesiyan  recently 
completed  a  K- 1 2  PMA  curriculum 
project,  funded  by  this  initiative. 

Equipment  &  resources 

Various  academic  departments  also 
have  been  beneficiaries  of  targeted  or 
restricted  donations.  Gifts  of  comput¬ 
ing  software  and  hardware  valued  at  more  than  $750,000  has 
been  donated  to  the  university. 

AL;o... 

Funds  also  have  been  generated  for  an  endowed  lecture  series 
and  an  alumni  initiative  known  by  the  acronym  LINK  (Library 
Information  Network  of  Knowledge),  which  is  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  information  access  capabilities  of  our  library. 

Unrestricted  funds 

Nearly  $2  million  has  been  designated  as  unrestricted.  These 
gifts  are  especially  important  in  that  they  provide  contingency 
support  for  those  important,  non-budgeted  initiatives  and  pri¬ 
orities  that  suddenly  surface  and/or  cannot  be  funded  by  state 
dollars.  What’s  more,  it’s  this  pool  of  funds  that  has  been  ear¬ 
marked  to  match  employee  pledges  of  more  than  $200,000. 

In  addition  to  money  raised,  the  campaign  spawned  new  part¬ 
nerships  and  relationships  with  companies,  schools,  alumni, 
individuals  and  the  Calumet  Region  in  general. 

In  short  our  capital  campaign  was  a  success — and  all  of  us 
stand  to  reap  the  benefits. 


Briefs 


Anthropology  Club  Outstanding  Teacher 

schedules  Potlatch  nominations 


One  of  the  most  famous  cultural 
practices  studied  by  ethnographers  is 
the  Potlatch.  This  was  widely  practiced 
by  the  KwakiutI  tribe  of  the  N.  Pacific 
Coast  in  N.  America.  The  Potlatch  was 
a  festive  event.  Sponsoring  tribes  gave 
away  food,  blankets,  pieces  of  copper 
and  other  items.  In  return  for  this,  they 
gained  prestige.  To  give  a  Potlatch 
enhanced  one’s  reputation.  Prestige 
increased  with  the  lavishness  of  the 
Potlatch  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
given  away. 

We  will  be  holding  a  Potlatch  on 
Dec.  3  in  the  Region  Room  from  11 
a.m.  until  5:30  p.m. 

There  is  also  a  meeting  scheduled 
for  Tuesday,  Nov.  21,  in  E-209. 

CUSS  Internet  Training 

If  you  were  unable  to  attend  the  pre¬ 
viously  scheduled  Internet  Sessions, 
please  plan  to  attend  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sessions: 

Phase  1  (NUPOP)  is  from  8:30  a.m. 
until  10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  22, 
Wednesday,  Nov.  30,  and  Wednesday, 
Dec.  7,  in  M- 120. 

Phase  2  (TELNET  &  FTP)  is 
Monday,  Nov.  21,  from  1  p.m.-3  p.m., 
Tuesday,  Nov.  29,  from  8:30  a.m.- 10:30 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  and  Thursday, 
Dec.  8,  from  1:30  p.m.-3:30  p.m.,  in  M- 
120. 

These  sessions  are  for  faculty  and 
staff  only. 

For  more  information,  please  call 
Holly  Nagy,  Ext.  2743. 

Delta  Psi  Omega  hosts 
clothing  drive 

Delta  Psi  Omega  will  be  holding  its 
Fifth  Annual  Clothing  Drive  for  the 
Carmelite  Home  for  Girls  from  Nov.  27 
through  Dec.  11.  Boxes  will  be  set  up 
throughout  the  campus,  or  contact  Lee 
in  Student  Activities,  C-343,  Ext.  2369, 
to  make  other  arrangements. 

Sigma  Lambda  Beta 
schedules  forum 

The  Brothers  of  Sigma  Lambda  Beta 
will  be  holding  an  educational  forum  at 
7  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  22,  in  Alumni 
Hall.  The  forum  is  entitled,  “Latinos  in 
Education.”  Guest  speakers  include  Dr. 
Gisele  Casanova  from  Behavioral 
Sciences  Mrs.  Maria  Pizana.  “Ballet 
Folklorico”  is  also  scheduled  to  per¬ 
form. 

Everyone  is  welcome.  For  more 
information,  contact  Edwin  DeJesus  at 
(219)  397-7733. 

Retired  Belgium  army 
officer  discusses  battle 

In  recognition  of  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary,  World  War  II’s  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
will  be  the  focus  of  a  free  lecture  deliv¬ 
ered  by  a  former  Belgium  army  officer 
as  a  part  of  Purdue  Calumet  1994-95 
Artist  Lecture  Series. 

At  8  p.m.  on  Saturday,  Jan.  28,  in 
Alumni  Hall,  retired  Lt.  Colonel  Emile 
Engels  will  present  the  lecture,  “Battle 
of  the  Bulge-Memoirs  of  a  Soldier.” 


Nominations  for  Outstanding 
Teacher,  Scholar,  and  Service  Awards 
for  Purdue  University  Calumet  faculty 
members  are  sought  by  Friday,  Nov.  18. 
Purdue  Calumet  students,  alumni,  facul¬ 
ty  and  administrators  may  make  nomi¬ 
nations. 

Nomination  guidelines  or  other 
information  may  be  obtained  by  con¬ 
tacting  Purdue  Calumet’s  Office  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs, 
ExL  2446. 

Resource  Center  offers 
computer  training 

Purdue  University  Calumet’s 
Resource  Center  offers  various  comput¬ 
er  training  courses  this  month,  includ¬ 
ing:  Introduction  to  DOS,  Nov.  18; 
Introduction  to  Electronic  Spreadsheets 
Using  Lotus  1-2-3,  Nov.  17;  Working 
with  Windows,  Nov.  21  &  28; 
Intermediate  Topics  for  Windows  3.1, 
Nov.  18;  Introduction  to  Microsoft 
Excel  5.0  for  Windows,  Nov.  21  &  28; 
Introduction  to  Quattro  Pro  5.0  for 
Windows,  Nov.  16;  Introduction  to 
Access  2.0  for  Windows,  Nov.  19  &  30. 

For  times  and  fees,  please  call 
PUC’s  Resource  Center  at  Ext.  2506. 

AIDS/H.I.V.  &  STD 

Awareness  Week 

In  honor  of  AIDS/H.I.V.  &  STD 
Awareness  Week,  the  following  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  scheduled: 

The  movie  Philadelphia  will  be 
shown  at  noon,  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  on 
Nov.  28,  in  C-100. 

The  movie  And  The  Band  Played 
On  will  be  shown  at  noon,  4  p.m.  and  7 
p.m.  on  Nov.  29,  in  C-100. 

A  workshop  presenting  information 
and  facts  about  AIDS  &  H.I.V.  has  been 
scheduled  from  2:30  p.m.-3:30  p.m.  on 
Nov.  30,  in  C-104. 

The  play  “The  Wizard  of  AIDS” 
will  be  presented  from  3A  p.m.  on  Dec. 
1,  in  C-100  and  from  7-8  p.m.  in  K- 
gym. 

Sports  Card  and  Comic 
Book  show 

A  sports  card  an  comic  book  show  is 
scheduled  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  3  at  Michelangelo  Hall 
in  Merrillville.  LaTroy  Hawkins  of  the 
Minnesota  Twins  Superstar  Prospect 
will  be  available  to  sign  free  autographs 
from  12-2  p.m. 

Admission  is  $2  for  adults  and  SI 
for  children,  or  free  with  this  brief. 

Inter- Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship  meets 

Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship 
meets  every  Monday  from  12-2  p.m.  in 
C-313.  Prayer  meetings,  which  last  20- 
30  minutes,  are  Mondays  at  9  a.m., 
Tuesdays  at  12:30  p.m.,  Wednesdays  at 
4:30  p.m.,  Thursdays  at  12:30  p.m.,  and 
Fridays  at  10  a.m.  Prayer  requests  can 
be  placed  in  the  prayer  request  box  with 
your  name  and  date.  It  will  remain  in 
the  box  for  prayer  until  you  remove  it  or 
until  the  end  of  the  semester. 
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•V  Jobs  of  the  week 

73631  -  Nat.  Refractories  &  Minerals,  Columbia,  OH 
Application  Engineer:  3-5  yrs  experience. 

72679  -  Village  of  Lombard,  Lombard,  IL 

Civil  Engr.Tech:  familiar  with  surveying,  microcomputers,  con¬ 
struction  inspection  procedures,  and  basic  civil  engr.  principals. 

73721  -  Museum  of  Science  &  Industry,  Chicago,  IL 
Systems  Technician:Information  systems  Dept. 

73731  -  IDS  Financial  Services,  Merrillville,  IN 

«V  10  Tips  for  a  positive  interview 

You  can  enhance  your  image  with  the  interviewer  if  you  present  yourself  in 

a  positive  light  Here  are  some  ways  to  avoid  the  negatives: 

1.  Use  your  interviewer’s  name  -  title  and  last  name  from  time  to  time  as  you 
speak.  Never  use  the  interviewer’s  first  name  unless  you  have  been  specifi¬ 
cally  requested  to  do  so. 

2.  Phrase  your  questions  -  so  that  you  sound  sure  of  yourself.  Ask,  “what 
would  be  my  duties?”  rather  than  “what  are  the  duties  of  this  job?” 

3.  Use  good  grammar  -  If  you  are  unsure  of  your  grammar,  practice  before  the 
interview. 

4.  Use  good  diction  -  say  “yes”  instead  of  “yeah.” 

5.  Don’t  fill  pauses  -  in  the  conversation  with  “ahs”  and  “uhms”, 

6.  Don't  punctuate  sentences  -  with  such  vocal  habits  as  “you  know”,  “like”, 
and  “okay”. 

7.  Use  active  verbs  -  when  you  talk  about  your  skills  and  experience.  Say  “I 
organized,”  I  supervised,”  I  analyzed,”  to  emphasize  your  strengths. 

8.  Don't  think  -  “guess”,  “feel”  about  anything.  These  indecisive  words  make 
you  appear  less  than  assertive. 

9.  Avoid  such  negative  terms  -  as  “pretty  good”  or  “fairly  well.”  When  you 
talk  about  your  skills  and  experience,  use  positive,  strong  words.  “The  con¬ 
ference  I  organized  ran  well.” 

10.  Offer  examples  -  of  accomplishments.  Support  your  claim  to  skills  with 
illustrations,  descriptions,  statistics,  and  testimonials. 

Calendar 

November  29th  -  RPS  will  be  in  the  SFLC  concourse  accepting  applications 
and  resumes. 

December  16th  -  The  Third  Annual  Indiana  Multicultural  Job  Fair:  from  10:00 
am  to  3:00  pm.  At  the  Indiana  Convention  Center  &  RCA  Dome  Sagamore 
BallRoom.  For  more  info,  call:  317-274-2554 

For  more  information  contact 
Career  Development  &  Placement 
C-349, 989-2419 


School  and  mental  health 

Mental  health  problems  plague  many  students.  Experts 
say  that  common  mental  disorders  can  be  treated, 


By  Kevin  Lucid 
NSNS  Staff  Writer 

“Mental  illness  is  a 
serious  issue  that  all  col¬ 
lege-age  men  and  women 
should  definitely  be  aware 
of,”  asserts  California 
psychiatrist  Kevin  Morse. 
“There  are  a  number  of 
mental  illnesses  which 
affect  a  small  proportion 
but  formidable  number  of 
college-age  students.” 

According  to  statistics 
by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health 
(NIMH),  some  40-million 
people  suffered  mental 
disorder  in  1990,  and 
severe  mental  disorders- 
schizophrenia,  manic 
depression,  severe  depres¬ 
sion,  and  panic  disorders- 


affected  almost  three  per¬ 
cent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion-approximately  5  mil¬ 
lion  people. 

Three-fourths  of 
schizophrenics  will  have 
the  onset  of  the  illness 
before  the  age  of  25. 
Morse  said  that  a  strong 
biological  influence  is 
presumed  with  schizo¬ 
phrenia,  although  psycho¬ 
logical  and  social  factors 
should  not  be  ignored. 

“I  was  23  when  I  went 
to  UCLA,”  said  an  anony¬ 
mous  1984  UCLA  gradu¬ 
ate.  “A  typical  day  was 
like  everyone  else’s-I  was 
going  to  classes  during  the 
day,  but  stresses  were  tak¬ 
ing  their  toll;  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  my  family  was¬ 
n’t  going  so  well,  and  I 


became  depressed  and 
anxious.  I’d  been  doing 
some  drugs,  and  soon  I 
found  myself  hearing 
voices  telling  me  to  do 
some  pretty  strange  things 
and  I  believed  that  I  was 
Jesus  Christ  By  my  senior 
year  at  the  age  of  24,  I 
was  in  a  mental  hospital.” 

Among  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  mental  illnesses, 
panic  disorder  also  is  one 
of  the  most  treatable. 

Panic  disorder  typical¬ 
ly  strikes  in  young  adult¬ 
hood,  with  the  median  age 
of  onset  at  24  years. 
People  with  panic  disor¬ 
der  often  resort  to  illicit 
drugs  (17  percent)  and 
alcohol  (30  percent),  and 
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Women  in  newspaper  publishing 


By  Kimberly  Starzak 
Managing  Editor 

At  the  Brown  Bag 
Forum  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
10,  Pat  Colander,  Illinois 
publisher  of  The  Times, 
discussed  the  growing 
role  of  women  in  newspa¬ 
per  publishing,  the 
progress  of  the  newspaper 
business  and  advanced 
technology. 

Colander  began  by 
giving  a  brief  autobiogra¬ 
phy. 

Before  becoming  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Illinois  editions 
of  The  Times,  Colander 
worked  for  the  Post 
Tribune  and  wrote  cover 


stories  for  the  Chicago 
Reader. 

Her  interests  include 
theatre,  arts  and  courtroom 
drama.  Colander  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  non¬ 
fiction  stories  about 
Chicago,  including  one 
about  the  Helen  Brach  case, 
which  has  recently  come 
under  re-investigation. 

Around  that  point  in 
her  life.  Colander  realized 
that  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  her  career  as  a 
writer. 

“I  didn’t  like  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  being  a  writer.  I 
missed  working  on  a 
team,”  expressed 
Colander. 


Pregnant  ?  Need  help? 

Birthright 

CONFIDENTIAL  PREGNANCY  COUNSELING 
FREE  PREGNANCY  TESTS 

5307  Stte  Line  Axe  1 50  W.  Lincoln  Hi^May 

Hammond,  IN  46320  On  Lincoln  RSd^  Plaza) 

(219)931-8145  Scherevie,  IN  46375 

(800)550-4900  (219)864-9957 


WANTED!!  USED  COMPUTERS!! 

PAC  COMPUTER  SERVICES  MdfC. 

New  &  Used  Computer  Exchange 

101  Centre,  Park  Forest  60466 

(708)  748-5443 

*  New  Hardware-  Complete  Systems,  Parts  &  Accessories 
•  Used  Equipment  on  Consignment  or  Trade-in 
*  Computer  Repairs  &  Upgrades 
_ *  Aduit  A  "Computer  Kids*  Training  Classes 


Say  'good-bye'  to 

m\HG  BLACK  BEEPERS 

with  color  &  style  at  Triangle  —  Your  center  for  everything  new  in 
paging,  voice-mail,  paging  accessories,  etc.  Choose  from  the 
best  brands,  the  latest  models,  and  the  lowest  prices!! 


Motorola 

Bravo  Express 

•  Toll-free  number 

•  Choice  of  7  colors 

•  Music  or  beep  alert 

•  Time  stamp 

•  Air-time  purchase  k 
activation  fee  required. 

Great  rates  on  air  time! 

Air  time  from  $4.95/mo.  (measured  ser¬ 
vice)  with  free  voice-mail. 


Mention  this  ad  (£  A  A  QE 

for  special 


Motorola 
Free  Spirit 

•  Toll-free  number 

•  Free  voice-mail 

•  Air-time  purchase 
&  activation  fee  required 

$  ^  95  ^en(|on  aci  for  speaal 

Trade-ins  &  Re-activations 

Replace  your  tired  old  beeper  with  one  of 
the  latest  color  models— from  $35. 


16  Locations 

CHICAGO  Century  Mall  •  719  N.  State  •  Ford  City  •  5938  S.  Pulaski 
WAUKEGAN  ‘NILES  •  L1NC0LNW00D  •  OAK  PARK  •  DOWNERS  GROVE 
CHICAGO  RIDGE  •  EVERGREEN  PARK:  Evergreen  Plaza  •  3339  W.  95th 
BL00MINGDALE  •  INDIANA:  Gary  •  Hammond  •  Highland 


We  accept  all 
major  credit  cards 


Triangle 

MOBILE  ELECTRONICS 


Call 

(800)  355-7890 

for  the  location  near  you 


Missing: 

Two  Philosophy  courses  from  the 
Spring  Schedule  of  Classes 

PHIL  221,  Philosophy  of  Science:  In  this  course  we  will 
investigate  the  nature  of  science  and  of  scientific  methods,  evaluate 
debates  concering  the  scopre  and  ststus  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  attempt  to  assess  the  impact  of  science  and  technology  upon 
society.  While  these  are  serious  and  demanding  topics,  which  must 
be  approached  seriously  and  carefully,  they  can  also  be  engaging 
and  even  fun.  In  an  attempt  to  make  them  so,  we  will  approach  the 
"big  issues"  in  the  philosophy  of  science  by  means  of  reading  about 
and  discussing  topics  of  interest  to  many  students,  such  as  "para¬ 
normal"  claims  (ESP,  UFOs  and  so  forth),  the  evolution/creation 
controversy,  and  political  arguments  regarding  the  benefits  and 
hazards  of  technology. 

PHIL  590,  Phenomenology:  Perhaps  the  most  important  and 
influential  philosophical  movement  of  the  20th  century  is  phenom¬ 
enology,  the  radically  experiential  mode  of  philosophizing  devel¬ 
oped  by  Edmund  Husserl.  Indeed,  most  subsequent  philosophical 
schools  or  thought,  such  as  existentialism  (Martin  Heidegger  and 
Jean-Paul  Sarte),  hermeneutics  (Hans-Georg  Gadamer  and  Paul 
Ricouer),  and  deconstruction  (Jacques  Demda),  make  little  sense 
except  in  the  light  of  it,  so  strongly  are  they  influenced  by  Husserl's 
challenging  precedent.  In  this  course  we  will  examine  Husserl’s 
phenomenology  critically  and  in  detail. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  advisor  immediate^. 


Colander  then  became 
an  editor  for  some  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  and 
worked  with  writers. 

After  some  time  she 
started  a  publication  fea¬ 
turing  art  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  that  died  after 
two  years. 

Ultimately,  Colander 
found  her  niche  at  The 
Times,  first  as  assistant 
night  managing  editor  at 
the  Munster  office. 

Her  responsibilities 
included  supervising  the 
editorial  and  graphics 
staff  and  coordinating 
production  of  the  seven 
daily  editions  of  the 
paper. 

Colander  later  became 
Illinois  publisher  of  The 
Times. 

“It  was  tough  for  a 
woman  to  get  this  job.  My 
predecessors  have  all 
been  men,”  she  explained. 
“Bill  Howard  (publisher 
of  The  Times)  has  been 
very  aggressive  in  diversi¬ 
ty  training  and  hiring 
women. 

Overall,  Colander 
feels  very  positive  about 
the  changes  made  at  The 
Times. 

“The  paper  has  dra¬ 
matically  improved.  It’s 
larger,  more  colorful.  Our 
circulation  is  up  five  to 
ten  percent  on  a  yearly 
basis,”  said  Colander. 
“We’re  very  conscien¬ 
tious  about  working  from 
the  bottom  up.  It’s  all 
very  innovative.” 

According  to 

Colander,  The  Times  is 
looking  into  more  interac¬ 
tive  services  and  commu 
nication-based  enterprises. 

In  summing  up  the 
presentation,  Colander 
left  with  this  thought: 
“We  reflect  the  communi¬ 
ty,  we’re  committed  to  the 
community,  we’re  a  part 
of  the  community.” 
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Hayden  brings  the  rock  to  Steeltown 


By  Dan  Barlo 
Staff  Contributor 


Bill  Hayden 


Blue  Sta 


Midwest  roots  rockers  come  a  dime  a  dozen 
when  one  thinks  about  it:  always  some  melodra¬ 
matic  midwestemer  trying  to  put  his  singular 
rural/  industrial  juxtaposition  of  a  life  into  music. 
There  are  the  exceptions  of  John  Mellencamp,  the 
Bad  Examples,  or  the  BoDeans\  but  then  again, 
legendary  John  has  passed  his  prime,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  seem  to  have  trouble  translating  to  a  lis¬ 
tener  who  isn’t  familiar  with  small  town  bar¬ 
rooms,  soybean  farmers,  da  mill  and  beer  for 
breakfast. 


Another  similar 
exception  is  Cedar 
Lake  native  Bill 
Hayden  who  is  hun¬ 
gry  for  (and  very 
deserving  of)  a  heap¬ 
ing  helping  of  fame. 
A  combination  song¬ 
writer/  singer/  key¬ 
boardist,  Bill  had 
been  jumping  around 
between  small 
Midwestern  bands 
(starting  in  1977  with 
small  acts  like  the 
Valerie  Winters 
r  Group,  Lake  County, 
and  The  Crystal  Clear 
River  Band)  before  recently  stepping  out  to 
record  his  own  material. 

His  debut  album,  Hometown  Cafe  (1993)  was 
well  received  on  the  Midwest  market,  gaining  air¬ 
play  especially  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and 
earlier  this  year  released  a  second  album  entitled 
Steeltown  USA. 

Hayden  has  expressed  some  disdain  for  being 
pigeonholed  under  the  “Midwest  Blue  Collar 
Rock  and  Roll”  category,  yet  it’s  no  insult  to  his 
talent.  He  possesses  all  the  right  virtues  for 
telling  stories  of  the  Midwestern  gothic:  a 


smokey,  from-the-gut  voice  (is  it  Frank  Beard  of 
ZZ  Top  doing  a  John  Cougar  imitation  or  vice 
versa?)  that  expresses  both  weariness  and  the  sur¬ 
vival  instinct,  plus  a  wistful  blues-country  rock 
groove  to  back  him. 

Hayden’s  piano,  a  bittersweet  instrument  even 
when  shining,  is  best  heard  on  the  closing  jam  of 
the  unreleased  “Cry  No  More”.  Though  not 
unlike  the  rambling  synthesizers  of  Bruce 
Hornsby,  since  it  hasn’t  suffered  overproduction, 
there  is  that  honesty  heard,  as  in  his  voice,  letting 
you  know  there’s  an  actual  heartbeat  behind  the 
song.  Steeltown ’s  “Life  Goes  On”  also  connects. 
Like  Mellencamp's  “Small  Town”,  “Life”  is  a 
natural  anthem.  “Everybody  wants  a  piece  of 
soul/  but  life  goes  on”,  sings  Hayden  as  maudlin 
as  ever.  Some  musicians  will  seem  overwrought 
when  being  earnest,  but  Hayden  does  not  fall  into 
the  trap. 

To  call  him  a  roots  rocker  in  the  tradition  of 
the  artists  mentioned  earlier,  might  be  less  accu¬ 
rate  than  in  aligning  him  with  the  Eagles,  the 
Jayhawks,  Hothouse  Flowers,  or  on  occasion, 
even  Bruce  Springsteen.  Steeltown  USA  would 
probably  appeal  most  to  the  blues  fan,  but 
Hayden’s  eclectic  sound  is  open  to  listeners  of 
country,  folk  and  good  old  rock  n’  roll. 

On  this  year’s  Region  Rock  collection,  he  was 
a  major  standout,  and  if  anyone  is  poised  to  gain 
recognition,  it’s  Bill  Hayden. 


MC  900 

By  Ted  Calvin 

Production  Manager 

Leading  the  robust  arachnid  by  a 
solitary  step,  MC  900  Ft.  Jesus 
(Mark  Griffin)  has  grown  skilled  at 
the  placement  of  this  feet.  With  his 
third  album  to  date  One  Step  Ahead 
of  the  Spider,  his  artistic  vision  has 
evolved,  expanding  scope  of  his 
musical  output 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  some¬ 
times  limiting  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
dictability  of  a  sampler  as  he  had 
done  in  his  previous  recordings, 
Griffin  turned  to  the  talents  of  a  full 
band.  “I  got  tired  of  being  a  slave  to 
the  sequencer.  It’s  time  to  get  up 
there  with  a  bunch  of  musicians 
who  can  really  play,”  remarked 
Griffin,  in  reference  to  his  past 
tours  and  instrumentation.  (An 
American  Recordings  Artist 
Biography,  MC  900  Ft.  Jesus ) 

Having  a  conservatory  education 
in  music  theory,  and  a  B.M.  degree 
in  Trumpet,  Griffin  has  the 
knowhow  to  put  a  challenging  face 
to  his  songs.  The  first  song  on  the 
album,  New  Moon,  has  an  odd  time 
signature  that  defies  the  minds  abil¬ 
ity  to  grasp  wistfully  at  a  catchy 
melody.  As  the  story  of  a  woman 
obsessed  with  both  speed  and  time 
unfolds  through  of  narrative  soberi- 
ty  of  Griffin’s  voice,  the  ethereal 
music  swirls  through  the  back¬ 
ground  in  a  nervous  and  aimless 
way.  Quite  a  harmonious  contrast. 

In  a  remake  of  the  Curtis 
Mayfield  song  Stare  and  Stare, 
Living  Colour  guitarist  Vernon 
Reid  plays  some  expressions  the 
like  even  startled  Griffin,  who  said, 
“Its  got  one  of  the  weirdest  moods 
I’ve  ever  heard.  Vernon’s  a  really 
great  player.  Nobody  gets  to  hear 
him  do  anything  like  this.”  (Ibid) 

Although  MC  900  Ft.  Jesus 


Ft.  Jesus 

may  have  its  roots  in  hip  hop,  the 
songs  of  One  Step  Ahead  of  the 
Spider  are  unmistakably  transfused 
with  jazz.  In  the  track  Bill’s  Dream, 
you  get  to  hear  nearly  eight  minutes 
of  purely  instrumental  improvisa¬ 
tion  by  the  trumpet  (done  by  Griffin 
himself)  and  woodwinds  of  varying 
sizes  (Chris  McGuire).  Set  over  a 
brisk  and  soothing  rhythm  pattern 
coloured  with  the  tablas  (an  Indian 
dmm  played  by  Nikhil  Pandya)  and 
the  brain  droning  tambora  (an 
Indian  stringed  instrument  along  the 
lines  of  a  sitar,  played  by  Rajiv 
Chakravarti),  it  could  likely  cure 
the  listener  of  any  hangover  caused 
by  the  commonest  of  recreational 
chemicals. 

MC  900  Ft.  Jesus  may  be  only 
one  step  ahead  of  the  spider,  but  he 
blew  me  completely  away! 


Photo  by 
Annallsa  Pessin 


Mark  Griffin 
is  MC  900 
Ft.  Jesus. 


off  the  mark 


by  Mark  Psrisi 


yzs,  suzy. . .  i  know  rtooN 
ZOOKS  ziKf  ITS  Following 
DC  wrT  rrt  ONLY  AN  OPTICAL 


The  Black  Student  Union 

Presents 

SHOWTIME 

at 

PURDUE 
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This  column  is  brought  to  you  by  your  PUC  Student 
Government.  We  hope  to  provide  you  with  news  and 
information  that  is  both  timely  and  relevant.  We  look  for 
input  from  students  on  issues  and  concerns  that  effect 
them. 

Our  office  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  SFLC 
building,  C-344G.  The  phone  number  is  989-2394. 
Some  of  the  issues  we  are  currently  investigating  or 
addressing  are  listed  below.  If  you  have  opinions  on 
these  or  any  other  areas  of  student  life  here  at  PUC 
please  let  us  know.  Also,  if  there  is  information  or  poli¬ 
cies  that  you  feel  should  be  addressed  in  this  space 
give  us  a  call. 

CURRENT  STUDENT  ISSUES: 


PUC  faculty  seeks  computer  upgrade 


By  Krlstan  Lemos 
Staff  Writer 

In  response  to  faculty 
request  to  upgrade  the  com¬ 
puter  systems,  the  Computer 
Users  Support  Services 
department  and  the  VAX 
User  Group  sponsored  a 
Technology  Open  House  on 
Monday,  Nov.  7. 

Presentations  and  demon¬ 
strations  were  offered  by  a 
few  of  the  top  manufacturers 
of  UNIX  workstations. 

The  DEC  3000/600  175 


MHz,  which  is  one  of  the 
fastest  computers  on  the 
market,  the  Sun  Spare 
Station  20,  which  features 
the  game  “Soviet  Team,”  the 
IBM  RS6000I410  and  HP 
900/735  125  MHz  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Computer 
Education  building  for  the 
next  30  days. 

According  to  Paul  White, 
systems  programmer  for 
PUC,  the  UNIX  workstations 
are  loaded  with  SAS,  SPSS, 
Mathematica  and  other  pro¬ 
grams.  Both  faculty  and  stu¬ 


dents  are  invited  to  evaluate 
the  systems. 

If  PUC  decides  to  acquire 
any  one  of  the  systems,  then 
the  faculty  must  apply  for 
one  of  the  six  grants  being 
offered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  order  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  equipment. 

“The  computers  are  usu¬ 
ally  only  updated  every  10- 
15  years  because  there  isn’t 
enough  money  to  do  it  more 
often,”  explained  White. 
“Right  now,  the  ball  is  in  the 
faculty’s  court. 


-  Why  aren’t  there  more  park  benches? 

-  Complaints  about  the  Child  Care  Center. 


Gibson  Woods  workday 


-  How  will  the  new  summer  schedule  effect  students? 

-  Why  isn’t  the  library  open  the  same  hours  as  the 
computer  labs? 

-  Why  aren’t  there  more  quiet  places  on  campus  to 
study? 

-  Lobbying  efforts  to  keep  tuition  costs  at  a  minimum. 

Before  some  of  these  concerns  can  be  tackled,  we 
need  to  know  student  body  opinion.  What  do  you  think? 
We  will  be  having  a  student  opinion  “CALL  OUT’  the 
week  of  Nov.  28th.  Please  stop  by  the  SFLC  concourse 
to  let  us  know  your  opinion.  The  exact  dates  and  times 
will  be  announced  later. 


AIDS/H.I.V.  &  STD 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

SCHEDULED  ACTIVITIES 

Nov.  28, 1994  Monday  C-100 
MOVIE:  Philadelphia 

(noon,  4  p.m.  &  7  p.m.) 

Nov.  29, 1994  Tuesday  C-100 
MOVIE:  And  The  Band  Plaved  On 

(noon,  4  p.m.  &  7  p.m.) 

Nov.  30, 1994  Wednesday  C-104 
WORKSHOP:  Facts  about  AIDS  & 

H.I.V.  (What  do  I  need  to  know  about 
H.I.V.  &  AIDS) 

2:30  -  3:30  p.m. 

Dec.  1, 1994  Thursday 
Play:  "The  Wizard  of  AIDS" 

C-100  3  -  4  p.m. 

Play:  "The  Wizard  of  AIDS" 

K-GYM  7  -  8  p.m. 

ABSTINENCE  OR 
USE  INTELLIGENCE 

FIND  OUT  THE  FACTS  : 
NOV.  28-DEC.  1 


Educational  Brochures,  Counseling  and 
Information  Booths 
located  in  the  (SFLC)  Concourse 

ALL  WEEK  LONG 


By  Larry  Dommer 
Staff  Contributor 

Students  from  Dr. 
Shoup’s  Biology  112  class 
took  part  in  a  workday  at 
Gibson  Woods  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  13.  Gibson  Woods  is 
Hammond’s  own  little  piece 
of  natural  environment  the 
way  it  appeared  hundreds  of 
years  ago. 

The  task  of  the  day  was 
seed  collecting.  Seed  were 
being  collected  to  repopu¬ 
late  disturbed  areas. 
Disturbed  areas  are  sections 
of  the  preserve  that  have 
been  damaged  either  by 
nearby  construction  or  any 
number  of  other  outside 


influences. 

When  the  dirt  is  broken 
up  it  becomes  very  recep¬ 
tive  to  plants  that  are  not 
native  to  the  area.  They  are 
called  exotics  and  can  be 
very  aggressive.  Once  they 
get  going  they  can  over¬ 
whelm  the  area  they’re  in 
and  force  out  all  the  native 
plants. 

The  Gibson  Woods  staff 
is  attempting  to  weed  out  the 
exotics  and  replant  those 
areas  with  seeds  from  native 
plants. 

Students  were  assigned 
to  a  leader  who  was  familiar 
with  the  type  of  plants  that 
were  wanted  for  the  dis¬ 
turbed  areas  and  the  hunt 


began.  As  they  were  taken  to 
potential  seed  gathering 
areas,  the  leader  told  them 
about  the  two  histories  of 
Gibson  Woods. 

The  first  history  is  the 
natural  one  about  how 
nature  shaped  the  land  they 
were  on.  The  second  history 
was  of  the  efforts  to  make 
this  area  into  the  protected 
park  it  is  today. 

At  the  end  of  the  work¬ 
day,  the  prize  didn’t  look 
very  big.  There  was  a  bag  of 
seeds  about  the  svze  oi  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  milk  (only  about  a 
million  or  so).  Everyone  had 
fun  and  learned  a  little  about 
the  natural  area  that’s  almost 
in  our  campus’s  back  yard. 


Adult  Enhancement  Committee 


By  Kim  Dahlstrom 
Staff  Contributor 

Last  spring,  Director  of 
University  Relations  Wes 
Lukoshus  formed  the  Adult 
Enhancement  Committee, 
with  the  help  of  Lois 
Gamble,  chairperson,  and 
recent  newcomer  Carmen 
Markel. 

The  AEC  is  designed  to 
reach  the  adult  community 
on  campus  and  help  them  in 
their  continuing  education. 

One  program  the  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  to  get  started 
by  next  spring  is  one  that 
will  attract  people  who 
want  to  learn  more  about 
their  interests  in  training 
programs  or  careers. 

These  people  would 
take  an  interest  inventory 
level  test  that  would  be 


evaluated.  Based  on  the 
results  of  the  test,  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  placed  into 
one  of  six  areas.  This 
would  give  the  individual 
more  direction  in  that  area 
on  interest  and  inform  them 
of  the  programs  offered  at 
PUC. 

“Anytime  you  offer  peo¬ 
ple  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  self-examination,  it  is 
always  a  hot  ticket,”  said 
Lukoshus,  co-chairperson 
of  the  committee.  “To  be 
able  to  learn  more  about 
themselves  in  order  to  get  a 
better  handle  on  where  they 
are  and  what  direction  they 
need  is  always  popular.” 

The  committee  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  of  education 
in  this  changing  world  and 
wants  to  reach  the  adult 
community  with  the  pro¬ 


gram. 

“We  are  learning  today 
that  many  adults  don’t  con¬ 
tinue  their  education 
because  they  are  intimidat¬ 
ed,”  continued  Lukoshus. 

The  committee  is  look¬ 
ing  for  volunteers  from  the 
communication  department 
to  help  get  a  new  program 
implemented. 

“It’s  an  exciting  initia¬ 
tive  we  think  will  impact 
the  future  of  Purdue 
University  Calumet  in  a 
significant  way,”  said 
Lukoshus.  “If  you  want  to 
get  on  the  ground  floor  of 
doing  something  exciting, 
volunteering  to  help  would 
be  a  great  option.” 

For  more  information, 
contact  Wes  Lukoshus  in 
University  Relations  in  O- 
312A,  or  call  Ext.  2217. 
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Deer  Mr.  Downes, 
wrong  target 


Dear  Editor, 

(This  letter  is  to  Mr.  Downes.) 

Your  attacks  on  my  per¬ 
sonal  character  in  last  week  in 
The  Chronicle  over  my  deer 
story  were  childish  and 
uncalled  for.  This  was  my  first 
letter  to  the  Editor,  no  wonder 
people  do  not  sent  things  to 
The  Chronicle  if  they  are 
going  to  get  slammed  like  that! 

I  wrote  the  letter  because  I 
am  a  writer  and  it  left  such  a 
vivid  memory  on  me  that  I 
kept  being  drawn  back  to  the 
courtyard  where  I  wrote  it,  not 
on  my  way  for  fast  food  as  you 
suggested!  Yes,  I  was  angry, 
but  so  were  several  students 
around  me. 

Our  campus  police,  the 
people  we  think  of  as  our  pro¬ 
tectors,  were  yelling  at  us 
without  just  cause. 

It  sucked.  So  I  did  what 
writers  do,  I  wrote  about  it 

You  have  every  right  as 
my  reader  to  criticize  my  writ¬ 
ing,  but  you  have  no  right  to 
criticize  my  personal  charac¬ 
ter.  I  hope  you  do  not  have 
such  disdain  for  your  own  stu¬ 
dents  creative  writing. 

Please  allow  me  two  edito¬ 
rial  corrections.  One,  I  did  not 
name  the  story,  The  Chronicle 
did.  I  would  have  called  it 
something  morbid. 

Two,  1  wrote  this  but  the 
Editor  did  not  include  it. 
“Please  sign  it  anonymous 
because  I  don’t  want  the  cam¬ 
pus  police  mad  at  me  and 
looking  up  my  parking  permit 
so  they  can  nail  me  for  parking 
over  the  yellow  line  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

How  you  could  presume  to 
make  a  long  list  of  judgements 
about  my  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  when  your  have  never 
met  me  just  because  I  asked  to 
be  anonymous  is  beyond  me. 

But  since  you  did  and 
because  many  of  my  peers 
know  I  am  the  author  of  the 


Letter  to  the 
Editor 


story,  for  their  sake  I  will 
defend  my  character  which  I 
really  shouldn’t  have  to. 

I  do  not  watch  violent 
films  as  you  suggested 
because  I  am  too  sensitive  and 
get  nightmares.  I  do  not  drink 
either. 

And  as  for  your  suggestion 
that  I  have  apathy  for  the 
homeless  -  I  am  helping  with 
our  church’s  needy  children’s 
Christmas  fund  again  this  year. 
What  are  you  doing? 

And  as  for  the  other  labels 
you  put  on  me  such  as  eating 
fast  food,  going  to  concerts 
and  shopping  -  what  is  wrong 
with  those  things  in  and  of 
themselves?  Those  are  normal 
student  activities. 

As  we  have  seen,  your  idea 
of  entertainment  is  to  snag  a 
hook  through  a  fishes  mouth, 
frighten  the  poor  think  while  it 
goes  through  a  life  or  death 
struggle,  and  then  throw  it 
back  into  the  water  if  you 
“elect”  to. 

Yet  you  say  that  sensitivity 
towards  one’s  environment  is 
a  good  thing. 

At  first,  I  was  very 
annoyed  with  you  for  writing 
such  a  personal  attack  towards 
me.  But  then  I  was  pleased. 
Because  when  a  writer  makes 
someone  feel  something,  then 
the  writing  is  alive. 

If  you  had  just  read  my 
story  and  felt  nothing,  I  would 
have  been  disappointed.  But 
please,  next  time  critique  my 
argument,  not  my  character. 
Since  you  are  so  curious  about 
me  though,  I  am  going  to  stop 
by  your  office  so  you  can 
apologize  in  person.  Dude,  I’ll 
be  the  one  in  the  Lollapalooza 
t-shirt! 

“ Hola ” 
Sherry  Berntsen 


They  got  the  ball,  but  can  they  run? 


November  8,  1994  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  date 
Republicans  assumed  control 
of  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Regardless  of  any  positive  or 
negative  rhetoric  there  will 
surely  be  two  tangible  results 
from  the  turnover: 

1)  Congress  will  be  more 
efficient  in  enacting  legisla¬ 
tion;  and 

2)  The  resulting  legisla¬ 
tion  will  not  further  any  hope 
of  making  U.S.  society  a 
more  equitable  one. 

The  reasoning  behind  the 
first  expected  result  is  also 
somewhat  of  an  explanation 
of  why  the  Democrats  lost 
control  of  Congress:  The 
country,  and  its  representa¬ 
tives,  have  become  more  con¬ 
servative  than  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

This  hierarchy,  which  was 
in  de  facto  charge  of  design¬ 
ing  proposed  legislation,  put 
forth  a  legislative  agenda  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  almost  all 
Republicans  and  many 
Democrats. 

The  end  product  was  that 
such  programs  could  not  be 
passed  in  any  workable  form 
due  to  opposition  from  inside 
and  outside  the  party  which 
controlled  Congress.  This 
presented  the  view  of  grid- 
locked  government  to  U.S. 
voters.  It  was  a  correct  repre¬ 
sentation. 

As  legislation  was  posed, 
Republicans  would  filibuster 
against  it  and  quote  “conserv- 


Commentary  by 
Mike  Korba 
Editorial  Page  Editor 


ative  Democrats”  would  not 
back  it.  The  compromises 
reached,  if  any,  after  time 
consuming  debate  and  revi¬ 
sions,  were  often  cumber¬ 
some  to  carry  out  due  to  the 
numerous  revisions  demand¬ 
ed  by  conservatives  of  both 
parties. 

With  Republicans  in 
charge  the  problem  of  enact¬ 
ing  workable  legislation  may 
quickly  disappear.  Voting 
records  show  Republicans 
rarely  vote  outside  the  party 
line  while  conservative 
Democrats  do  so  readily. 
Majorities  are  all  but  assured 
for  Republican  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  within  a  short  time 
after  being  proposed. 

The  second  result  of  the 
party  turnover  within 
Congress  is  obvious  -  U.S. 
society’s  despondence  with 
the  lack  of  progress  in  creat¬ 
ing  efficient  social  welfare 
programs  has  caused  it  to 
abandon  any  attempts  to 
achieve  such  programs. 

The  ideologies  of  influen¬ 
tial  Democrats,  not  in  line 
with  realistic  economic  and 
societal  ideological  currents, 
caused  unrealistic  social  wel¬ 
fare  legislation  to  be  pro¬ 
posed.  Many  well  meaning 
Congressmen  could  not  in 
good  conscience  support  such 


programs. 

If  you  couple  the  above 
with  the  hostility  towards 
almost  all  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  of  conservatives  from 
both  parties,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  such  programs,  when 
and  if  enacted,  failed  to 
achieve  the  desired  results. 

So  the  voting  populace  of 
the  U.S.  decided  “its  time  to 
look  out  for  number  one  - 
myself!” 

Ideas  such  as  universal 
health  care  and  an  obligation 
to  improve  the  disenfran¬ 
chised  of  our  society  are  now 
passe.  No  more  “all  for  one 
and  one  for  all.”  It’s  now  “all 
for  me  and  to  hell  with  you 
all.” 

The  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  can  be  expected  to 
increase  dramatically  -  as  in 
the  Reagan  years  -  and  the 
middle  class  as  a  whole  better 
get  used  to  becoming  a  part  of 
the  latter  category.  This  bears 
out  the  old  adage,  “Be  careful 
of  what  you  wish  for,  you 
might  just  get  it.” 

The  only  thing  that  can  be 
hoped  for  from  the  results  of 
the  past  election  is  that  U.S. 
citizens  will  realize  the  folly 
of  excessive  idealism  of  both 
the  left  and  right.  The  only 
hope  is  that  in  the  future  vot¬ 
ers  will  elect  representatives 
who  will  make  realistic,  effi¬ 
cient  policies  for  the  good  of 
all  U.S.  citizens. 

One  can  dream,  can’t  they. 
PEACE 
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S  p  o  r  t  s 


Lakers  prepare  for  a  competitive  season 


By  Rich  Bolanowski 
Sports  Editor 

Once  again  basketball  is  here 
as  the  Purdue  Calumet  Men’s 
team  gets  ready  for  what  should 
be  an  exciting  season. 

The  Lakers  who  finished  sec¬ 
ond  place  last  year  in  the 
Chicagoland  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  will  have  Senior 
Chris  Adzia  and  Junior  Dan  Penn 
to  lead  a  young  team.  Penn  an  all 
Conference  selection  last  year 
averaged  14.6  ppg,  while  Adzia 
average  is  just  under  10  ppg 
shooting  42%  from  the  three 
point  line. 

Other  returning  players  are 


Sophomore  6’9  Tim  Klein,  6’ 8 
Ernie  Leicht,  Chad  Smith,  Todd 
Hardesty,  Mike  Rybecki  and 
Mike  Olabegi. 

This  year  the  Lakers  are 
also  excited  about  their  new 
recruits.  Two  former  Crown 
Point  players  Matt  Blower  and 
Scott  Sparks  will  join  the  team. 
Other  newcomers  are  Chris 
Bundy  and  Dorion  Hester. 

The  Lakers  have  a  rough 
schedule  facing  some  tough  com¬ 
petition  inside  and  outside  of  the 
conference. 

Playing  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  conference  can  turn  a  team 
around  very  quickly.  “If  you  have 
a  couple  of  players  unable  to 


play  due  to  illness  or  injury  you 
can  go  from  a  contender  to  pre¬ 
tender”  indicated  Head  Coach 
Larry  Liddle. 

The  Lakers  will  play  about 
18  non  conference  games.  Then 
there  is  the  conference  games 
which  start  in  January.  Finally 
comes  the  conference  tournament 
in  March,  with  the  winner  going 
to  the  national  tournament  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

The  pre  conference  is 
important  because  it  helps  to 
build  chemistry  in  the  team 
before  they  start  playing  confer¬ 
ence  games.  “We  need  to  see 
how  our  players  blend  together 
on  the  floor,  we  need  to  play 


against  opponents  that  will  help 
identify  weaknesses  that  we 
think  we  have.”  Liddle  said,  “We 
want  to  win  games  and  develop  a 
winning  attitude  and  feeling  so 
when  we  take  the  floor  we  are 
expected  to  win.” 

“The  Lakers  are  looking 
forward  to  having  a  good  year 
and  a  good  year  is  to  be  above 
.500,  both  in  the  pre  conference 
and  the  conference  schedule.” 
said  Liddle. 

Indeed  the  Lakers  will 
have  a  season  that  will  not  be 
easy,  however  it  should  be  one 
that  is  not  only  exciting,  but  one 
that  will  put  the  Lakers  on  the 
winning  edge. 


Students  take  center  court 
in  Schick®  Super  Hoops 


Schick®  Super  Hoops,  the  largest 
3-on-3  intramural  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment  in  the  nation,  is  back  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet  and  the  compe¬ 
tition  will  be  as  tough  as  ever.  3-on-3 
teams  will  compete  to  win  prizes  and 
the  opportunity  to  represent  their 
school  at  the  Schick  Super  Hoops 
Regional  Finals. 

Now  in  its  eleventh  year,  Schick 
Super  Hoop  provides  a  competitive 
tournament  for  more  than  200,000 
students  at  800  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  nationwide.  Campus  prizes 
include  Schick  Super  Hoops  t-shirts, 
athletics  bags  and  Schick  razors  and 
blades.  Regional  champions  and  run¬ 
ners-up  will  win  Starter  warm-up 


jackets  and  Schick  Super  Hoops 
sweatshirts  respectively. 

Schick  Super  Hoops  is  the  official 
3-on-3  collegiate  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Basketball 
Association  (NBA)  and  is  endorsed 
by  the  National  Intramural- 
Recreation  Sports  Association 
(NIRSA).  The  program  is  sponsored 
by  Schick,  with  support  sponsorship 
from  Starter  and  managed  by 
National  Media  Group. 

For  more  information  about 
Schick  Super  Hoops  please  contact 
Rich  Bolanowski  in  the  Athletic 
Dept,  at  Ext  2540  or  Jon  Langer  at 
National  Media  Group  at  (219) 
307-5300. 


PURDUE  CALUMET  MENS  BASKETBALL 


HOME  OPENER 

LAKERS 
— vs — 


MANCHESTER 

SATURDAY  NOVEMBER  26, 1994 
3:00  p.m. 

•  STUDENTS  FREE  WITH  SSF  CARD 


LAKERS  SPLIT  SEASON  OPENER 

The  Lakers  split  their  Lakers  also  were  73%  from 
opener  at  Indiana  Tech  over  the  free  throw  line  while  the 
the  weekend,  loosing  Friday  Cougars  were  63%. 
to  St.  Francis  of  Indiana  105-  In  Saturdays  game 
95,  and  winning  Saturday  against  the  Wolves,  Dan 
beating  Michigan  Dearborn  Penn  was  on  fire  as  he 
73-54.  scored  24  points  and  was  4- 

ln  Fridays  game  Laker  7  from  the  three  point  line. 
Dan  Penn  and  Scott  Sparks  Penn  was  also  named  to  the 
each  had  20  points.  The  All  Tourney  Team. 

INTRAMURAL  BASKETBALL 

Intramural  basketball  will  begin  on  Monday,  Jan.  23. 
The  entry  deadline  is  Friday,  Dec.  9,  and  the  captain’s 
meeting  will  be  Monday,  Dec.  12  at  noon  in  the  gym. 
Games  will  be  played  on  Mondays  from  12-2  and 
Monday  nights  from  6-8.  For  more  information  call  Ext. 
2550.  ' 


LAKER  WRESTLING  CLUB 

Fridays  6:30  -  8:30 

Saturdays  11 :00  - 1 :00 

Any  Questions  contact 
Coach  Tim  Obrochta 
evenings  (219)  852-8607 


Never  mind  the  roses,  stop 
and  support  our  Lakers  Teams 
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Linger - 

Continued  from  Page  1 

stituency  that  elected 
them,  Ratkay  stated.  He 
felt  as  an  election,  politi¬ 
cal  issues  were  appropri¬ 
ately  asked. 

He  also  said  questions 
were  posed  to  all  candi¬ 
dates  concerning  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  affiliations 
with  groups  they 
belonged  to,  if  any.  He 
said  the  committee 
wished  to  know  what 
motivated  the  candidates. 

But  when  questioned 
how  a  persons  ideology 
would  affect  the  way  they 
served  SG,  he  declined  to 
offer  an  answer. 

Steve  Pynakker, 
another  senator  on  the 
committee  and  also  a  CR, 
felt  that  ideology  wasn’t 
a  litmus  test,  but  the 
questions  were  not  inap¬ 
propriate. 

“If  someone  had  con¬ 
nections  to  the  American 
Nazi  Party  (and  ideologi¬ 
cal  questions  were  asked) 
we  would  not  be  looking 
at  the  issue  this  way,”  he 
said. 

He  pointed  out  that 
how  Walker  presented 
herself  to  the  committee 
had  more  to  do  with  her 
not  getting  elected. 
Regina  Hurst,  the  then 
Vice-President  for 
Legislation  for  SG, 
supervised  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  intervened  dur¬ 
ing  the  questioning  when 
she  felt  the  questioning 
was  taking  a  path  away 
from  the  subjects  of  abili¬ 
ties  and  other  attributes 
the  candidates  had  to 
offer.  While  admitting  the 
questions  varied  between 
candidates,  she  also  felt 


Walker  gave  a  less-  than- 
impressive  interview. 

Both  Pynakker  and 
Ratkay  agreed.  The  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  Walker’s 
demeanor,  how  she  sat, 
and  the  way  she  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  questions  did 
not  display  professional¬ 
ism  and  approachability- 
qualities  they  feel  impor¬ 
tant  in  a  SG  senator. 

Walker  said  she  was 
very  nervous  about  the 
questioning  and  that  it 
probably  showed. 
Gamble  agreed  that 
Walker  was  probably  ner¬ 
vous  from  what  she  saw 
as  a  concerted  attack  on 
her  by  the  other  senators. 

But  the  charge  of 
cliques  is  hard  to  prove 
also  since  Walker 
received  no  votes  from 
the  any  interviewers  - 
CR’s  or  otherwise.  Even 
though  Gamble  felt 
Walker  was  singled  out, 
she  did  not  vote  for  her. 

All  six  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  persons  were  able  to 
vote  for  four  candidates. 
The  votes  were  totaled 
and  the  three  with  the 
most  votes  would  fill  the 
three  empty  positions. 

While  the  questions  of 
cliques  presented  by 
Walker  can  be  conclu¬ 
sively  proved,  other 
seeming  incongruities 
appeared  during  the  inter¬ 
views. 

One  candidate  who 
did  not  appear  for  the 
interview  process 
received  three  votes.  Paul 
Sori,  another  CR, 
received  the  three  votes 
after  Hurst  responded  to  a 
point  brought  up  by 
Ratkay. 

Ratkay  felt  that  Sori 


shouldn’t  be  in  the  run¬ 
ning  since  he  didn’t  make 
the  interview.  Hurst  could 
not  recall  if  she  told  Sori 
to  attend,  and  so  felt  his 
absence  should  not  be 
held  against  him. 

The  votes  he  received 
were  from  CRs  on  the 
committee  who  knew 
Sori  personally  and  felt 
his  attributes  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the 
SG  Senate. 

Also,  Hurst  and  the 
committee  agreed  on  a 
program  of  only  senators 
asking  questions  and 
being  present  during  the 
deliberation  process  after 
the  interviews. 

Contrary  to  this,  the 
then-President  Benedict 
insisted  on  asking  ques¬ 
tions  and  being  present 
during  the  deliberation 
process. 

Both  Moffitt  and 
Hurst  said  the  committee 
deferred  to  Benedict 
since  she  absolutely 
refused  to  leave  after 
being  asked  to.  The  two 
said  there  was  an  urgency 
about  selecting  the  candi¬ 
dates;  no  one  wanted  to 
dissolve  and  continue  the 
proceedings  another  time. 

Hurst  admitted  the 
selection  proceedings 
didn’t  come  off  as 
expected.  But  since  she 
moves  into  the 
Presidency  with  Benedict 
resigning,  and  a  senator 
moves  up  to  her  position, 
a  new  selection  process 
will  have  to  take  place. 

She  fully  plans  to 
revue  the  process  with 
the  upcoming  selection 
committee  to  circumvent 
any  questions  during  the 
interviews. 


Mental - 

Continued  from  Page  3 

half  of  them  experience  clinical 
depression  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  according  to  NIMH  statistics. 

“The  full  spectrum  of  mental  dis¬ 
orders  affects  22  percent  of  the  adult 
population  in  a  given  year,”  Morse 
said.  “Although  college  students 
have  an  advantage  over  some  with 
college  health  centers  being  avail¬ 
able,  they  are  as  likely  as  anyone  in 
the  general  population  to  contract 
some  form  of  mental  illness  in  their 
lifetime.” 

Morse  added  that  people  who 
can  identify  their  own  problems  can 
also  seek  help. 

“There  is  treatment  available,” 
he  said.  “Through  therapy  and  drug- 
treatment,  many  afflicted  people  can 
live  normal  lives.” 

English - 

Continued  from  Page  1 

Barbour  said,  as  well  as  to  NCA. 

Portfolios  could  become  an 
effective  tool  in  seeking  employ¬ 
ment. 

“A  student  can  say,  ‘Here  is  my 
portfolio’  to  prospective  employers,” 
Barbour  said. 

Portfolios  can  also  improve  a 
program,  he  said,  by  pointing  out  its 
weaknesses. 

Barbour  has  been  with  Purdue 
University  Calumet  10  years.  His 
specialty  is  early  American  literature 
and  he  has  a  secondary  specialty  in 
business  and  technical  writing. 


Personals 

Heather  S., 

Congratulations  on  your  engagement 
to  Craig!  I  can!  believe  we're  both  get¬ 
ting  married  in  a  couple  of  years!  Cant 
wait  to  party  at  your  wedding! 
Marianna 

Matt  B., 

Thank  you  for  being  ther  for  me 
through  all  the  hard  times  in  school 
and  life.  I  want  to  tel  you  that  I  love  you 
more  than  anything  in  the  whole  world, 
and  I  cant  wait  unti  Christmas  Break! 
Marianna 


Wanted!!! 

Individuals, Student 
Organizations  and  Small 
Groups  to  Promote 
SPRING  BREAK  '95. 
Earn  substantial  MONEY 
and  FREE  TRIPS.  CALL 
THE  NATION'S 
LEADER,INTER- 
CAMPUS 
PROGRAMS 
1-800-327-6013 

Part  Time  Telemarketers. 

Mornings  or  evenings  in 
Lansing.  Guaranteed 
hourly  wage  or  commision 
and  bonus.  Call  (708) 
895-3795  Mr.  Davis. 

Reliable  babysitter  needed  to 
watch  four-year-old  boy  at  our 
home  in  Hobart,  some  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings.  Exoellent 
pay.  References  required.  Call 
(219)942-6436. 

ATTENTION  STUDENTS: 
THE  CHRONICLE  IS 

LOOKING  FOR  AD  REPS. 
STOP  BY  C-344H  OR  CALL 
989-  2548  IF  INTERESTED. 


TRAVEL 


***SPRING  BREAK  95*** 
#  America's  #1 
Spring  Break  Company! 

Cancun,  Bahamas, 
Daytona  &  Panama! 

1 1 0%  Lowest 
Price  Guarantee! 
Organize  1 5  friends  and 
TRAVEL  FREE! 

Earn  highest  commis¬ 
sions! 

(800)  32-TRAVEL 


SERVICES 


ICHE 


Continued  from  Page  1 

million  in  1994-95  to  $1,208 
million  in  1996-97. 

The  conference  also 
served  as  an  organizational 
caucus  for  student  leaders 
from  the  state  universities 
who  make  up  the  Indiana 
State  Student  Association 
(ISSA).  The  association  was 
formed  to  lobby  the  General 
Assembly.  At  the  center  of 
the  lobbying  effort  is  asking 
for  the  budget  to  be  approved 
as  presented,  enabling  tuition 
to  increase  at  a  maximum  of 
4%  each  year  of  the  budget. 
In  the  past,  the  budgets  have 
been  funded  at  only  80%, 
directly  effecting  the  tuition 
to  PUC  students  who  have 
seen  increases  at  a  rate  of  7% 
and  8%  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  PUC  student  govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be  asking 
students  to  write  letters  to 
their  state  legislators  to  let 


them  know  what  high  tuition 
increases  mean  to  them,  and 
to  ask  them  to  approve  the 
budget  as  proposed.  They 
also  will  be  asking  business 
and  community  leaders  to 
write  letters  concerning  how 
higher  education  effects  their 
areas  and  how  important  it  is 
that  college  be  available  and 
affordable 
for  all  those 
who  wish  to 
attend. 


The  Chronicle  is  seeking 
an  Advertising  Manager. 

Duties  include:  keeping 
records,  soliciting 
advertisements,  designing 
ads,  and  compiling  reports. 

For  more 

information  contact  Aimee 
at  Ext.  2039. 

This  is  a  paid  position. 


For  more 
informa¬ 
tion 

contact: 

Patrick 

Barnes 

(219) 

989-2394. 
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PRO 

BUSINESS 

CENTER 


coiOT 

bOFFICE 


6810  Kennedy  Ave.,  Hammond,  IN  844-4700 


Connie's  Cleaning  Service 
House  &  Business 
Free  Estimates  ‘Bonded* 
219-937-8657. 


NATIONAL  PARK  JOBS  ■  CRUISE  JOBS 


Student  NmJi<H 

Tow  guide,  instructor,  lifeguard,  hotel 
staff,  firefighter  ♦  volunteer  and 
government  positions  available  at 
National  Parks.  Benefits  ♦  bonuses! 
Apply  now  for  best  positions.  For 
Outdoor  Employment  Program  call^| 


Students  Needed! 

Earn  up  to  $2,000+/month  working 
for  Cruise  Ship*  or  Land-Tour 
Companies.  World  TraveL 
Seasonal  and  Full-Time 
employment  available.  No  exp. 
necessary.  For  info,  call: 

(206)  634-0468  ext  C55812 


RESEARCH  HHMMflM 

Largest  Library  oi  Information  In  U.S.  • 
ait  subjects 

thiln  Cil-iloq  l(xf.iy  with  Virwi  /  MC  0*  C00 

mm  800-351-0222 

■u'tllhly  or  (310)  -177  8226 

■)i .  rush  S?  no  to:  Research  Information 

I  iJ^.ftlioAve.f  206  A.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90025 


fr 


EXTRA  INCOME  FOR  ‘94 


Earn  $500  -  $  1 000  weekly  stuffing 
envelopes.  For  details  -  RUSH  $1 .00 
with  SASE  to: 


GROUP  FIVE 
57  G reentree  Drive,  Suite  307 
Dover,  DE  19901 


